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ESPRIT DE CORPS. 


Ir seems to be a peculiarity of Englishmen to 
identify themselves thoroughly with any institu- 
tion to which they may even be but temporarily 
attached. If merely going up the river in a penny- 
steamer, they cannot bear ‘our boat’ to be out- 
stripped by any other, and no more like the craft 
to be beaten than if they were personally respons- 


the French and other continental armies, one 
regiment is much the same as another—it merely 


of a certain colour. Indeed, the plan of number- 
ing regiments has only been recently adopted in 
our service. Formerly, regiments were called after 
their colonels—So-and-so’s Foot—or else known 
by the colour of their facings, like the old London 
militia, which consisted of the orange, yellow, 
white, red, green, and blue regiments. The colour 
of the facings of a regiment, with certain excep- 
tions, determines the colour of its regimental 
standard. Yellow facings are the commonest, 
owing to the fact that red and yellow were the 
royal livery of Scotland, and were originally worn 
by the numerous regiments contributed by her 
to the British army. Blue facings must, however, 
we suppose, be considered the most aristocratic, 
seeing that the Guards, the Staff generally, and all 
regiments bearing the prefix ‘Royal, wear them. 
Green facings also are worn by about twenty 
Tegiments, one of which, the 5th Fusiliers, sports 


‘bright green, and which is said to have been 
accidentally adopted by the regiment in conse- 
quence of a pattern of the original colour having 
faded during its transit to a foreign station. How- 
ever it may have happened, though, we cannot help 


| 


a most peculiar shade, called’ by the authorities | 


observing that this so-called bright green is a most 
unwholesome-looking tint. The other colours used 


_ for facings are buff, white, black, and red; the 


last worn by three regiments only. One regi- 
ment, the 56th, enjoys the distinction of wearing 
a colour worn by no other regiment in her 


Majesty’s service—namely, purple ; and the 97th” 


has also a colour to itself—sky-blue. 
Then, besides the difference in the colour of the 


ible for its speed. And this feeling, which exists | facings, there are sundry other distinctions between 
in every Briton’s -breast, is nowhere, we believe, | various regiments of the line. There are English 
fostered to such good purpose as in the army. In| | Sagrmnete and Scotch regiments, and Irish regi- 


| ments and Welsh regiments ; fusilier regiments 
wearing white plumes, and light-infantry regiments 


bears a different number; all regiments of the | wearing green ones; Highland regiments in their 
line wear the same uniform ; and the only difference | kilts and ‘ bonnets,’ and rifle regiments in their 
between the 26th and the 27th is, that one is | bottle-green uniforms. And thus it is that a 
No. 26, while the other is No. 27. But in the | review of British troops exceeds in splendour the 
British army, each regiment, besides its distinctive | review of any similar foreign force ; for not only 
number, has its own particular title, and facings! are ‘the red coats’ more showy, but there is 


greater variety amongst them. But it is not so 
much in the matter of dress as in the old titles, 
traditions, and associations that the esprit de 
corps manifests itself. Any of our readers may 
observe, by referring to the Army List, that each 
regiment has its particular designation as well as 
its number. Thus, the 25th are styled the ‘ King’s 
own Borderers ;’ the 26th, the ‘ Cameronians ;’ 
and so on; but comparatively few civilians are 
aware of the names by which the various regiments 
are known among themselves—names earned in 
years gone by, and which still survive, although 
not officially recognised. Indeed, the authorities 
have only very lately placed the words‘ Scots Greys’ 
at the head of that renowned regiment, which no 
non-military person would have recognised under 
the title of the ‘2d Royal North British Dragoons.’ 

The Ist of the line is the “Rofal’ regiment, and 
although many other regiments bear the same 
prefix, the Ist are ‘the Royals’ par excellence. 
Like the majority of our oldest regiments, they 
are of Scottish origin, and were formerly known 
as the ‘Royal Scots, or the ‘old Dumbarton 
regiment.’ As there can be no doubt as to their 
claim of seniority over all other regiments, they 
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have been nicknamed ‘Pontius Pilate’s Guards,’ 
as if to put an end to all disputes as to their 
antiquity. 

The 2d Queen’s Royals are better known 
throughout the service as ‘the Lambs ;’ and the 
way in which they came to be so called is rather 
odd. They were originally raised to —_ 
Tangier, which had been ceded to England as the 
dowry of the Infanta of Portugal, and were per- 
mitted to bear on their flag the device of the 
Paschal Lamb as a religious emblem in warring 

vainst Infidels. But when they returned from 
iis envies in 1685, they had acquired such habits 
of rapine and plunder, by the licence they had 
allowed themselves in dealing with the Moors, 
that they were the terror of English wee ge Soar 
whose inhabitants dreaded the approach of Kirke’s 
Lambs, as they called them, just as much as they 
would the approach of an enemy. Nearly two 
hun ears have wrought wonderful changes in 
the 2d Queen’s, but they still bear the Paschal 
Lamb, and are known as the Lambs to this day. 

The 3d are famous as the ‘Buffs’ Eve 
Londoner should feel the greatest interest in this 
corps, for it traces its origin to the trained bands 
of the city of London; and it is related that of 
fifteen hundred Englishmen who arrived at Ostend 
in 1601, to share in the siege of that town, one 
thousand were Londoners, who are still represented 
by this regiment. The Buffs are the only regi- 
ment, besides the Foot Guards and the Honourable 
Artillery Company of London, possessing the 
privilege of marching through the city of London 
with ‘bayonets fixed: colours flying, and drums 
beating” Only a few years ago, when the first 
battalion was stationed in the ‘Seen, during the 
temporary absence of the Guards in Canada, con- 
sequent on the Trent affair, the Buffs had an 
opportunity of asserting this time-honoured privi- 
lege, in marching across the city on their way to 
a review in Hyde Park. 

The 5th Fusiliers bear ‘St George and the 
Dragon ;’ it is said, because the order for the 
formation of this regiment was dated St George’s 
Day. Our friends in the 5th, too, are conspicuous 
in another point in their uniform, inasmuch as 
instead of having a plain white plume, like ordi- 
ney Fusilier regiments, the end of theirs is tipped 
with crimson, to commemorate, one account says, 
some bygone battle in which the slaughter was so 
great, that the Fusiliers were stee in blood, 
whereof the crimson stain is still to be seen. 
Another version of the story, and a more trust- 
worthy one, we think, is t when serving in 
Grenada in 1796, the 5th destroyed a regiment 
of French iers who wore which 
were henceforth pear adopted by the victors. 

The 9th East Norfolk have acquired a doubtful 
reputation as the ‘Holy Boys, who are said to 
have sold their Bibles to buy grog. The founda- 
tion for this story is, we have heard, that an indis- 
criminate presentation of a Bible to every man in 
the regiment was made by a certain pious lady, 
once upon a timé, when the 9th were stationed at 
Montreal ; and that on the regiment receiving ‘ the 
route,’ the men being allowed to take only their 
necessaries with them, the Bibles, as a matter of 
course, found their way out of the barrack-gates, 
This explanation of how the 9th came to be called 
the ‘Holy Boys, we suppose we must accept in 
default of a better one. 

The old title of the 2lst—Scots Fusiliers— 


having been usurped by the regiment of Guards 
now known as such, the former corps is styled 
the Royal North British Fusiliers, and bears the 
Scottish motto, Nemo me impune lacessit, which 
seems still to be a popular one with Scotch regi- 
ments in general. 

The 23d are the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, the 
officers of whom, to this day, wear g remnant of 
the old queue, in the shape of the ‘flash,’ which is 
a kind of rosette of black ribbon, with long ends, 
fastened to the back of the collar. And this makes 
us pause, to think how odd it must have looked, in 
the days of these tails, to see rows of soldiers, 
astride of forms, getting ready for parade, each 
man doing up the hair of the man in front of him. 
the ‘City o i ” havin; m originall 

The 26th Cameronians were at first a religious 
sect, founded in Scotland by Richard Cameron, a 
preacher. They were formed into a regiment in 
1689, by the 1 of Angus, and at once proved 
themselves as brave soldiers as they were rigid 
Puritans. In token of their early discipline and 
religious habits, every man has still, we believe, to 
shew a Bible as part of his kit. 

The 28th North Gloucestershire enjoy celebrity 
as ‘the Slashers,’ and have the si privilege 
of wearing the number 28 not only on the front of 
their caps, but on the back as well. This is to 
commemorate their wonderful feat before Alex- 


andria, in'1801, when, surrounded in line by the 
French cavalry, their colonel, the Hon. E. Paget, 
coolly faced the rear-rank about, and pouring a 


volley in each direction, sent the enemy flying 
from the Slashers. As to the origin of this latter 
term, accounts differ ; but one version of the 
which the writer had from an old Slasher him- 
self, is humorous, if of doubtful authenticity. A 
long time ago, said our authority, the 28th once 
happened to march into a certain Canadian town, 
where they had to be billeted, but where the 
magistrates, or local authorities, refused to billet 
the soldiers’ wives, or, at least, made such difficulty 
and delay about the matter, that had not the 
officers of the regiment, in the meantime, sub- 
scribed from their own pockets, and found lodgi 
for the poor creatures, they would have been left 
without a shelter. Shortly afterwards, the local 
magnates gave a d fancy-ball, to which the 
officers of the 28th were of course invited. The 
latter were so late in making their appearance, that 
their hosts were on the point of giving them w 
when in they rushed in the costume of wild 
Indians, each flourishing a tomahawk, which he 
brandished about the heads of the magistrates, 
slashing off an ear here and an ear there, as a 
slight recompense for the incivility previously 
displayed towards the fair sex. Our readers are, 
of course, at liberty to believe just as much of this 
as they please. e Slashers still march past to 
the tune of the Young May Moon, which was 
— before them when they left Brussels for 
aterloo. 

The 29th (Worcestershire) have acquired the 
designation of ‘ Resurrection Boys, from the singu- 
lar way in which the regiment, which had been 
su uently rea’ > e men, for 
weeks ann, coms dropping in, in twos and tame, 
until eventually whole regiment had re- 
assembled. 
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The 31st (Huntingdonshire) delight to call them- 
selves the ‘Young Buffs.’ When first raised, we 
believe buff was not confined to their facings ; but 
their accoutrements, trousers, and coats were all of 
the same colour. 

The 32d Light Infantry are known, from the 
colour of their facings, as the ‘ Lilywhites.’ 

The 34th (Cumberland) are eccentric in the 
matter of their shako-balls, for they wear the red 
over .the white, instead of under it, and this by 
authority. 

The 42d Royal Highlanders love to call them- 
selves still the old ‘Forty-twa, and the ‘ Black 
Watch,’ to which latter tithe their claim has lately 
been officially recognised. 

The 46th (South Devonshire) wear tufts of red 
instead of red and white in their shakos; and 
the cause of this distinction deserves well to be 
recorded. The Americans, during the War of In- 
dependence, intimated, for some reason or another, 
their intention of giving no quarter to the men 
belonging to the light-company of this regiment, 
and the latter dipped their feathers in blood, that 
their comrades might not be mistaken for them. 

The 50th (Queen’s Own) are the ‘ Dirty Half- 
hundred ;’ but it seems very hard that so gallant 
a corps should have such a disreputable adjective 

refixed to its familiar designation, and for no 
tter reason ety. than that it is one of the 


few regiments wearing black facings. There is, to 
be sure, a rumour stil lin pobre of the untidy 
appearance of the regiment once on disembarking, 

ra long voyage, having given rise to their 
being so christened; but we feel quite sure that 
there is not a regiment in her Majesty’s service 
which might not ‘have been caught in a like con- 
dition, under similar circumstances, and just as 
deservedly dubbed ‘dirty, 

The 56th (West Essex) are commonly styled ‘ the 
Pompadours, from their facings being Madame’s 
favourite colour. In the historical records of the 
— it is stated that their facings were origi- 

ly deep crimson, but were afterwards changed 
to a purple, which had been denominated ‘ Pom- 
padour colour ;’ and hence their name. 

The 57th (West Middlesex), by their prowess on 
the field of battle at Albuera, have earned for 
themselves undying reputation as ‘the Die Hards.’ 
And no regiment has, to our mind, a better title. 
It savours not of high vaunting and victory, but of 
a stern sense of duty and dogged gallantry. 

The 62d (Wiltshire) call themselves ‘ the Spring- 
ers ;’ but why, we have not been able to ascertain. 
But we have heard that at one time, instead of 
getting the word ‘march, they used to be ordered 
to ‘spring’ 

The 7lst Highland Light Infantry still keep 
their old Peninsula name of ‘ Light Bobs, a term 
which gradually came to be applied to all light- 
infantry soldiers in the army. 

The 85th Light Infantry rejoice in the appella- 
tion of the ‘Elegant Extracts.’ The regiment was 
at one time disbanded on account of the spirit of 
insubordination manifested by it; and when it 
was in embodied, officers were selected from 
the whole army to reform it, and hence the term 
‘Elegant Extracts. The regimental motto is, Aucto 
splendore resurgo. 


The 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers are familiarl 


known as the ‘ after the Iris 


motto ‘faugh-a-ballagh, which, however, they do 


The 89th is the regiment which has so recently 
experienced a marked honour from her Majesty, 
who has been pleased to confer upon it the tithe 
of the ‘Princess Victoria’s,’ to commemorate her 
ag eh former connection with the corps. 

e 90th Light Infantry are still ‘town in 
Scotland as the ‘Perthshire Greybreeks ;’ on account 
of the colour of their original nether garments, we 
presume. 

The 93d Sutherland Highlanders will live long 
in history as ‘the thin red line tipped with steel, 
which under Sir Colin Campbell received the 
Russian cavalry at Balaklava in the open field 
two dee 

The Rifle Brigade are ‘the old 95th,’ and their 
marching tune is the air so frequently borrowed by 
the various Volunteer corps of the present day. 

This brings us to the end of the line, although we 
doubt not that we have omitted many distinguished 
regiments ; but then our object has not been to note 
but rather to revive 

sprit de corps, we regret to say, is losin 
in the indeed, it hardly 
wise with the present system of volunteering to 
other regiments which is permitted when a regiment 
is ordered home from India. Time was when the 
recruits for Highland regiments mutinied because 
they fancied they were about to be betrayed into 
Lowland corps, which wore trousers ; but in the 

resent day we see a regiment like the 42d 

ringing home barely four hundred men, the 
remaining five or six hundred having preferred 
to remain in India, by leaving their old corps, and 
joining another, which might be either Lowland, or 
Welsh, or Irish. This is a very different state of 
things to that which existed in 1778, when the 
West Fencibles broke into open revolt, because it 
was proposed they should adopt a cartridge-box 
‘no Highland regiment had ever worn before.’ 
Another regiment of ‘Highlanders, too, actually 
mutinied because they were no longer to have 
porridge, but were to be supplied with meat like 
. other troops. 

There are also minor indications of the peculiar 
pride formerly felt by our soldiers in their parti- 
cular regiments being on the decline. Few regi- 
ments have their pet animals now, although at 
one time nearly every regiment had one of some 
kind or another. The Welsh Fusiliers, indeed, 
still keep a magnificent goat; and it may be 
mentioned as a proof of the Queen’s appreciation 
of the feeling which prompts regiments to have 
pets attached to them, that the goat now belonging 
to the 23d was presented to it by her Majesty. 
Elephants, bears, tigers, goats, dogs, ostriches, in 
fact all kinds of animals, have served for regimental 
pets, and have been duly petted and pampered, 
and fed to the point of death, by the men, who 
never seemed to tire of making them collars and 
coats, and sundry ornaments, after the regulation 
pattern. 

The present system of recruiting for a regiment 
anywhere and everywhere, has an injurious effect 
on esprit de corps; but now that the ranks of the 
army have been filled again, and there are recruits 
enough and to spare, we hope soon to see the 
proposed plan of recruiting regiments in_their 
own counties carried into effect. Then will our 
Highland regiments be Highlanders indeed, and 
our Scotch, Irish, and Welsh regiments not merely 
such by name; we shall see posted on the doors 


of parish churches the names of those who are 


Ip, not bear on their appointments. 
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distinguishing themselves in the wars ; old associa- 
tions will be revived ; and our soldiers, ever mind- 
ful of ‘what they will think of us at home,’ will 
thereby be stimulated as of old to gallant deeds. 


FOUND DEAD. 
CHAPTER XXIX.—AT BAY. 


Ir was late when Charles Steen arrived in town, 
and he had a matter to transact even then before 
he could reach Grafton Street, so that when he did 
so, night had fallen. However, his business did not 
admit of delay, nor of standing on ceremony. Mrs 
Maude opened the door to him, and a very wonder- 
stricken air she wore at seeing whom she had 
admitted. ‘ What, you come back again, Mr Steen? 
I was afraid ’—— 

‘Is he gone?’ interrupted Charles with feverish 
eagerness. 

*O yes, sir; he went yesterday ; and a precious 

ood riddance too, say I; for of all the silent, 
prying creatures ’—— 

‘Tush! I don’t mean Morris; I mean Mr 
Blissett.’ 

‘Oh, master is at home. Something has occurred, 
it seems, to delay his going abroad.—But’—here she 
hesitated—‘ I think you would be wise to tell him 
what you have to say by letter. You and I were 
always friends, Mr Steen, and as for what that 
Paul Pry of a Morris may say, I don’t believe a 
tittle of it; but master is very much put out with 
you, sir, and it’s no use denying it.’ 

‘I must see him, however, observed Charles 

uietly, ‘let my visit be ever so unwelcome. Is 
he in the studio ?” 

*O no, sir. He is confined to his room.—Oh, 
Mr Steen’—here she looked nervously round, and 

n to whisper—‘ he’s ill the same way as he was 
before, when I telegraphed to you from Clifford 
Street, only much worse than he was then. It’s 
the head, sir, that’s where it is. I am not afraid 
upon my own account, but I think it’s very like 
he’ll do himself a mischief some day. He’s worn4 
to a shadder, and life is quite a burden to hin— 
anybody can see that. And yet with his thousands 
a year, and him quite a young man still, and so 
clever, how sad it seems! If he could only get a 
nice wife, now, who wouldn’t mind his whims nor 
his tantrums. It’s such a pity, for he seems to be 
naturally fond of children, since he ’s always talking 
to himself about some Heavenly Child or another” 

‘Is he in bed ?’ inquired Charles impatiently. 

* Lor, no, sir. y, he hasn’t been to bed, he 
tells me, for months, and certainly not since he 
returned to England. He drops asleep, now and 
then, in the studio, or the dining-room ; but it’s 
my belief he has had no rest o’ nights—to call rest 
—for weeks and weeks.’ 

‘Indeed! his health then must be worse than 
usual, “I remember he always suffered from indi- 
gestion.’ 

*No, no, sir; it ain’t that. We’ve all of us 
indigestion, bless ye ; you’ll have it yourself, all 
in good time.—It’s my belief, Mr Steen ’—here the 
housekeeper put her mouth close to the young 
man’s ear—‘ as my poor master’s haunted.’ 

Haunted ?’ 

‘Hush! Yes, that’s what it is. When he’s 
alone—although it sounds Irish-like to say so— 
there’s always somebody in the room with him. I 
have heard him, when I’ve passed the door, talk- 
ing quite out loud again and again.’ 


‘And what do they talk about?’ 

‘Oh, the other don’t say anything. But, just as 
though he did, Mr Frederick will stop a bit, and 
then reply.—I’m used to it now, but at first it 
made my blood creep.’ 

‘Does it seem as though your master were 


angry? or how ?” 

‘Well, he begins—for I own to you, Mr Steen, 
I’ve heard from end to end of it, through the 
keyhole: Job couldn’t have resisted it, nor Joseph 
neither—he will begin quite pleasant and soft- 
spoken, then he will ask for something—I can’t 
rightly make out what—and the other, I suppose, 
refuses to give it to him. At all events, master 
gets quite wild (just as though he was contradicted 
by flesh and blood), and presently cries out: 
“Take that,” and makes-believe to knock the other 
down. If it wasn’t so dreadful, Mr Steen, and to 
compare small things with great, it’s for all the 
world like Punch without the dog.’ 

‘Is there anything in his hand when he seems 
to give the blow?’ inquired Steen with — 

* Well, sir, it’s odd you should have asked that 
question. Why, there is; and that’s one of the 
reasons why I would not have you go up yonder. 
He keeps a life-preserver in the pocket of his 
dressing-gown, and when the time comes, he ups 
with it, and strikes at the air,’ 

‘It’s very odd, and, as you say, Mrs Mande, very 
sad too, said Steen reflectively. ‘Mr Blissett 
doesn’t drink, does he ?” 

‘No, sir; not to hurt—and for the matter of 
that, he don’t eat neither. It’s a wonder to me 
how, without eating or sleeping, he keeps himself 
alive. He don’t even do his painting now, which 
you know he used to say was meat, drink, and 
clothing to him. That is, with the exception of 
taking the likeness of that young person’ (here the 
housekeeper drew herself up), ‘which I think he 
might better have left alone. It is that baggage 
who has turned his head, or helped to turn it. 

In her characteristic indignation against this 
designing creature, Mrs Maude forgot her caution, 
and raised her tones. 

‘Who is that? Who are you talking to, Mrs 
Maude?’ cried a hoarse and hollow voice from 
above stairs. 

The housekeeper turned white, and threw up 

‘It is I, sir, Charles Steen,’ cri e young 
fellow boldly. 

‘Shew that man the door, Mrs Maude,’ cried her 
master imperiously. ‘1 told you he was not to be 
admitted’ 

‘I have something to say to you, Mr Blissett, of 
great and pressing importance,’ urged the visitor. 

‘Mrs Maude,’ said the hollow voice, after a 
short pause, ‘if he does not go, send for a police- 
man. I will give him in charge for felony,’ 

‘Yes, send for a policeman,’ repeated Charles 
coolly, but loud enough for Mr Blissett, who was 
leaning over the banisters, to catch every word. 
‘I also have something to say to him, 

‘Oh, pray—pray, go, Mr Steen, pleaded the 
housekeeper in a low voice. ‘ This will only make 
poor Mr Frederick worse.’ 

‘What are you saying down there?’ cried the 
painter suspiciously. ‘If you have really some- 
thing of importance—perhaps some message to 
deliver—I will hear it myself.—Come up, sir, 

‘Oh, take care,’ whispered Mrs Maude. 


‘ Never fear, answered Steen in the same tone. f 
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—‘I am coming, sir’? And he ran swiftly up to 
his late patron’s room. 

It was a large and gloomy apartment, with a 
huge old-fashioned bed, with a canopy fit to cover 
a body lying in state ; every article of furniture 
similarly clumsy and solid, and with nothing to 
remind one of the refined, if somewhat eccentric 

‘taste of its present tenant, save one frameless 
picture, propped upon the mantelpiece, which was 
the portrait so recently executed of Eloise Bird. 
With his back to this, Mr Blissett was standing, 
attired in a long dressing-gown, which hid his 
gaunt and wasted limbs ; his arms were folded, so 
that one hand supported an elbow, and the other 
his chin; and he regarded the intruder, as he 
came in and closed the door behind him, with a 

a pe and malignant look. ‘So you are come 

bac a Charles Steen, like a bad shilling, are 
you 

‘I am come back, sir,’ returned Charles coldly, 
‘but not to trouble you beyond a few minutes. 
And as for your uncivil metaphor, that reminds 
me to say that I have something here of yours, 
which I took away by accident, and now beg leave 
to return to you.’ 

He took the ancient coin out of his pocket, and 
placed it upon the dressing-table, at the same time 
narrowly watching the painter's face. Always pale, 
and of late almost a dead white, it suddenly turned 
livid ; the lips twitched spasmodically, the eyes 
seemed to shrink from the object thus presented to 
their gaze. 

‘ Well, sir?’ gasped he. 

‘The coin is yours, is it not, Mr Blissett 2” 

*No.—Yes.—Where did you find it ?” 

‘In your own waistcoat-pocket, sir. Part of the 
suit you were so good as to furnish me with on the 
night I first entered your service. There were two 
spots upon it—of iron-mould, I suppose—which 
seemed to offend you exceedingly, for you bade me 
burn it; and when I told you there was some 
silver in it—for I had only felt the piece just then, 
and did not know but that it was current money—- 
you cried out that I was to burn that too. 

‘Well?’ said the painter slowly, the expression 
of his eyes, which were now squinting horribly, 
changing from abject fear to their old look of 
malice. ‘ And being so dutiful, you disobeyed me, 
did you not, in both particulars ?” 

5: i am glad to say I did, sir’ 

‘You are most frank indeed,’ sneered the painter ; 
‘and may I ask (if you had any reason except that 
— in disobeying me, which you always feel) 
Ww 

anion if I had not preserved the coin, I 
should never have learned its history—I mean, 
how it chanced to come into your possession.’ 

‘ And how was that ?” 

‘That is the question which I have come to-day 
from Allgrove—by the road past Burslem Bottom, 
which you know so well—to ask of you.’ 

With three rapid strides, Mr Blissett gained the 
door, locked it, and took out the key. 

‘You are a very foolish and imprudent young 
man indeed,’ said he, shewing his faultless teeth, 
and thrusting his right hand into his pocket. ‘The 
worth to a poor man of a good story lies in his 
being able to retail it to others. You, however, 
in this case will never have the opportunity.’ 

‘If I had, sir, I should not take advantage of it, 
returned Steen with meaning. 

‘It is a little late to be magnanimous, my young 


friend, answered the painter contemptuously ‘when 
you have put ~~ head in the lion’s jaws. If you 
could only tell what I am thinking of now, you 
young fool.’ 

‘I can tell, sir. You are thinking of something 
which you have not only thought of once before, 
but put it into effect. But it would cost you this 
time very dear. Do you suppose that I am come 
here trusting to your mercy for my safety? I 
should as soon look for that in a wild cat’ 

‘To what, then, in the devil’s name, do you 
trust?’ exclaimed the painter furiously. 

‘To your indisposition to be hanged. At the 
office of your late brother’s lawyer, there lies a sealed 
packet, with a statement of what I know, to be 
opened and acted upon if I do not return from 
your house within the hour. You will then be 
put upon your trial for two murders instead of one.’ 

‘May you rot, limb from limb!’ cried the painter, 
drawing a chair close to the door, and seating him- 
self upon it. ‘ What is it you want, you devil ?’ 

‘Confession ; and to the living, so far as it can be 
made, Restitution.’ 

‘Ay, and Revenge, added the other with a 
ghastly grin. 

‘No, sir, not revenge,’ answered Charles earnestly. 
‘I forgiye you the base wrong you plotted against 
myself; nay, I have even still some lingerin 
relics of gratitude towards you for the past, whic 
of itself would prevent my giving you up to 
justice, although that, I own, is not the chief cause 
of—of’—— 

‘Of your clemency,’ interrupted the painter, 
with a bitter laugh. ‘The pi of this ode 
house pauper! This is rare.’ 

‘It is humiliating, I daresay, sir) observed Steen 
7. ‘But the hangman’s rope would be more 
so. It is no use to bandy words. Here are ink 
and paper. If you will not set it down yourself, I 
will do so from your lips, and you will sign it. It 
will never, I solemnly assure you, be made use of, 
so long as certain conditions are observed by you.’ 

‘And what are they ?” 

‘You must remain single ; you must make over 
three-fourths of your income to Mrs Blissett and 
her daughter ; and they must never see your face.’ 
ea These are hard terms, young sir—except the 

t. 


‘Doubtless they are, and yet more favourable . 


than I have any right to offer. The alternative, 
too, at least, is estiee. In screening you from it, 
I am even breaking the law,’ 

‘ And how do I know you will screen me after all?” 

‘I have told you one reason ; the faint embers 
of gratitude for the past are still burning within 
me, although you did your best to tread them out ; 
and there is another. I love your niece, Christie, 
and your death by the han ’s hand would dis- 
grace her.—And yet you shall do her justice’—for 
a gleam of triumph suddenly lit up the painter's 
face—‘ or, by Heaven, I will bear witness against 
you with my own lips. Come, sir ; I am waiting.’ 

‘What for? What am I to tell you? Where 
am I to begin ?” 

‘I want the story of how that coin came into 
your possession.’ 

With eyes cast down upon the floor, and looking 
crosswise at his shifting feet; with brows knit 
and lowering; and with his right hand stealing 
at intervals to the deadly weapon that he had 
concealed about him, Frederick Blissett began as 
follows : 


| 
| 
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‘I hated my brother from the very first: if you 
want evidence of malice, it is there. I hated him 
when we were children together, and even before I 
was old enough to know the wrong of which he was 
the unconscious instrument. Everybody liked m 
brother Frank, because he was a good-natured foo 
and could not see through them as I did. Nurses, 
servants, governess—they all liked him. His father 
doted upon him, and his father’s friends of course 
took their cue from him. They knew, too, that 
Frank would be the heir. Because there was a year 
or two between us, he was born to wealth, and I to 
poverty. Only my mother loved me, and saw the 
lffjustice under which I writhed. I detested the 
home that held him—the place that was to be his 
hereafter, and not mine. I went to India a sub- 
altern in a foot-regiment, while he was the young 
squire at Allgrove. He might have married as 
early as he pleased, for he had lands and fortune 
to descend to his children ; but I—I had nothing 
but a few wretched hundreds, which were soon 
spent. I had tastes to gratify such as he never 

—a horse to ride, and bacon and greens to 
eat, would have satisfied Frank. I fell in debt. 
He helped me (curse him!) with driblets of that 
money half of which should have been mine. 
Yes, more than one time; a dozen times, if you 
like to write that down ; and I only hated him the 
more. When he married, I got less help and more 
advice—more insolent impertinence, I it. That 
was his wife’s doing. She was wormwood to me. 
When I heard she was struck down by illness 
— life-long, irremediable—I wrote to express 
my sorrow; but I was glad. It was she who 
stood between me and my art. If I had had 
money, I should have done great things. It was 
my cursed poverty, debts, wretched worries (all 
her fault and his), which kept me down. Even as 
it was, I made a name. My pictures—some of 
them at least—were praised and bought. Frank 
bought some, like the rest (as was but right, I 
should suppose, being my brother), and prai 
them too. But what was that worth? It was once 
told me that he said he bought them out of charity. 
Put that down, if you please. He, the boor, = 
ronised me, the artist. For every cheque (if he 
but known it), I sent him back a curse. But yet I 
never thought to kill him. It was the opportunity 
that first put that in my head. 

‘I left the army, and after a short engagement 
in the Indian civil service, returned, to England— 
came what he called “home.” But I had no home. 
It was insult to tell me that the house where Mrs 
Blissett reigned could ever be such to me. She 
was not rude, but she was coldly courteous, sus- 
picious of me, jealous of my talents, and affecting 
to consider that I had not treated Frank as he 
deserved. I had many debts, and I know she 
remonstrated against their being settled by her 
husband. They were settled, however, and 
in debt again. How could I help it, who needed 
to have refinements (what she ed “ luxuries ”) 
about me, and to whom pleasure was as the breath 
of life, and yet who was so poor? They had only 
one child, and Frank might have spared me more, 
but he did not. He proposed a composition, which 
would have been disgraceful to me. Otherwise—so 
his letter seemed to hint—I might go to jail’ 

‘O sir, interrupted Steen, ‘do not slander the 
dead: I read that letter, and it hinted no such 


‘It did not offer to pay the debt, sir; and if it 


fell | if I had 


was not paid, the man Ashden, whom you met at 
breakfast in Clifford Street, would have put me 
into jail without compunction. Then came Frank’s 
fatal note—that invitation to come down to Newn- 
ham in the early morning, and hunt with him; 
then, afterwards, to accept his hospitality, and hig 
wife’s, at Allgrove. You have read that too, and 
you remember it. 

‘Indeed, I do,’ said Charles, not without pity, 
It was piteous to behold this wretched man, worn 
to skin and bone, and with his sleepless eyes 
incapable of 

‘T am sorry about it now, myself, Steen. If you 
will take my advice, you will even do withent 
things that are nec (pleasures that hypocrites 
call and so rather er than 
gain them, even though you only seem to right 
yourself in so doing, by the strong hand. pelaes 
you need no such warning. Well, I did. Look at 
me; look at the hand that did it. If I hold it up 

inst the candle—look! you can see right 
through it. It is no wonder. I see him every 
day, and all night long. I see the place where the 
Thing happened. When I used to paint any scene 
or likeness, I forgot them when I another, 
and I tried to do so with these; but it was 
impossible. I was obliged to paint them over 
and over again. You saw Burslem Bottom in 
my studio in Clifford Street, and recognised it: I 
know you did. I had suspected you before, and 
was angry. with you for siding with my sister-in- 
law and niece; but from that moment I detested 
_ I feared lest this very thing should some- 
ow come about which has happened to-day. In 
hopes, however, that you might not have identified 
the sketch, I sent you back to Morden Hall by 
another line, so that the real scene should not be 
presented to you, and so recall my picture; and I 
went to the railway station, to e sure that you 
had obeyed me. But from that hour I made up 
my mind to crush you. That Morris was a 
detective, whom I hired from Scotland Yard, to 
catch you tripping. He believed what he saw, and 
is not to blame, except for being a fool. What 
fools there are in the world, and how they get on, 
while men like me, with talent, genius—— 
= was I?’ 

‘You were speaking of your brother’s note.’ 

‘True. He wrote to say that his m would 
be sent on over-night, so that I guessed he would be 
alone, and I well knew the long lonely way which 
he would have to ride. On the previous evening, 
then, I feigned indisposition, and retired early, 
as —_ orders that I was not to be disturbed. 

en, watching my opportunity, I left the house 
unobserved, ben ht the old me 4 clothes of which 

ou spoke, and disguised myself—you know that I 
ve always materials for that, which I use with 
my models, My habits were so irregular, that even 
i been missed, it would not have excited 
comment ; but I was not missed. I went down by 
the night-train to Harbrook Station, with the 
intention (which I carried out) of returning by the 
other line. I waited about for hours in the fi 
and darkness ; and when it was light senaipctall 
having taken off the beard and whiskers with 
which I had disguised myself—I sought Burslem 
Bottom, along which I knew Frank would have to 
pass. If he had been in company—if another 
sportsman had been with him, then I should have 


stolen away, and returned to town at once with 


my mission unfulfilled. 


we 
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been ; but he was alone.—Give me brandy, Steen ; 
there is some in yonder cupboard : you are putting 
me to the torture, my young friend. 

‘Frank was surprised enough to see me stalk 
out of the morning mist and join him ; but he had 
no suspicion. I had, it was true, taken a strange 
way 0 es his invitation ; but then I was 
a strange fellow, and my brother, in particular, 
always averred that to him I was quite a Chinese 
puzzle. I should have thought m my voice, 
my manner, would have struck anybody with 
apprehension, but they did not so strike Frank. 

e only observed that it was just like one of my 
mad freaks to have come out so far to meet him 
for he thought I came from Newnham), and that 

must surely be very tired. He got off his horse, 
and bade me mount and ride along the Bottom, 


while he walked by my side; and this gave me | has 


the advantage I was looking for. We chatted at 
first about indifferent things—at least he did—and 
I answered “ Yes” or “ No” as well as I could; 
but always on the watch for every opportunity. 
If I should miss my blow, or fail to render him 
helpless with it, I knew it would go hard with me, 
for Frank had the strength of two men such’as I. 

‘Presently : “Of course, you are coming home 
with me after hunting? Maitland will have got 
your room all ready for you.” 

“ No,” said I gravely ; “ I cannot do that.” He did 
not press me, for I let him see that I was resolved, 
but it made him sore. Then we began to talk of 
money matters, and he grew still more annoyed with 
me, which I was glad to see ; I wanted to be vexed 
myself, for I could not strike him in cold blood. 
But Frank would not be drawn into a quarrel. 

“Come,” said he, “let us say no more about 
it, but agree to differ—-By the by, I have a 
curious thing to shew you, Fred—this coin. It 
was picked up at the Druid Stones by a tenant of 
mine.” [A “tenant of his ;” that was his grand style, 
and I began to feel bitter against him, just as I 
wished to feel.] “Iwas going to shew it to old 
Dr Fungus, whom I am sure to see at the meet ; but 
as you are here, and insist upon returning to town, 
I wish you would take it with you, and shew it to 
some really good authority, for I know you are 
acquainted with such folks.” 

‘He reached out his hand to give it me, and 
then turned his back to me to walk on. 

“JT will take it,” cried I; “and do you take 
that”—and I struck him a frightful blow from 
behind with this, 

As the painter spoke these words, he pulled out 
from the pocket of his dressing-gown a formidable 
weapon made of whalebone and iron. ‘See,’ said 
he, sighing, as Charles gazed upon it with undis- 
guised horror, ‘ how rusty it is at the end !—Well, 

rank never moved nor groaned. I had beaten in 
his skull ; but it seems, though I did not know it 
then, that a drop or two of his blood splashed wu 
on my waistcoat, for my coat was open. Then 
dismounted, and once more assuming my disguise, 
walked quickly to Chudleigh Station, and came wu 
to town, when I was myself again. It was still 
early, and though the maids had unfastened the 
door, they were not in the way, when I let myself 
in, nor did they know that I had done so. If they 
had, it would have mattered little. But I was 
solicitous Tl daresay you remember) to know 
that there been no attempt to rouse me duri 


should ever have required it. I had dropped the 
coin into a side-pocket, and remembered nothing 
of it until I saw it in your hand to-day. That is 
my story—my confession, if you please to call it so. 
Do you want me to do more?’ 

‘Yes; I must trouble you to sign this, Mr 
Blissett—and stay, there must be a witness” 
Charles rang the bell, while the painter unfastened 
the door, and Mrs Maude came up from the hall, 
where she had been trembling for the last half- 
hour: she witnessed her master’s signature. 

‘ After what has passed, Mr Steen,’ observed the 

ainter significantly, when this was done, ‘it is not 
Fikely we shall meet again” And he held out his 
hand. Perhaps he thought that, in the house- 
keeper’s presence, Charles would not refuse it. 
But the young man answered sternly: ‘ After what 
, Mr Blissett, I cannot take your hand.’ 

‘Il must say, Mr Steen,’ observed the house- 
keeper as she let him out of the front-door, ‘ you 
were very hard upon master—no matter what has 
come and gone—not to take his hand when he 
offered it. And what is more (and very unusual 
with him), he let it be seen that he was hurt by 
it! 

CHAPTER XXX.—‘ MARRIED AND A’. 


Of course there was no longer a bar to the inter- 
course between Charles Steen and his friends at 
Allgrove; and he wrote to tell them that Mr 
Blissett had been persuaded to remove it. From 
Mr Mellish he received a most friendly offer to 
come and stay with him at the rectory, and be 
prepared for the university : the expenses of colle 
could, he assured him, be defrayed by a very s 
supplement to his present income, whieh tee (the 
rector) would be very glad to advance, and could 
do so without any inconvenience. This money 
could be repaid as soon as Charles had gained any 
of those university emoluments, some of which at 
least he felt certain, from his own knowledge of 
his pupil’s talents and acquirements, would fall to 
his share. An equally welcome communication 
arrived from the widow, pressing his immediate 
return to Allgrove, and urging him to let no 
foolish scruples stand in the way of his accepting 
the rector’s proposal. ‘ Your character for delicate 
feeling, my dear Charles,’ wrote she affectionately, 
‘is established with all of us, and needs no further 

roof. We are lost in wonder as to how you could 
big yourself to see Mr Frederick again, and still 
more (not, indeed, that he has any right to be 
angry), how did you contrive to assuage his wrath ? 
You may imagine what a string of questions is 
awaiting you here. You will be put to the peine 
forte et dure, I warn you, 

But events occurred which relieved the young 
fellow from this threatened embarrassment. Since 
there was no mention in the widow’s note of an: 
letter received from her brother-in-law (as in trut: 
was hardly to be expected in so short a time), 
Charles could not persuade himself to leave town. 
On the fourth day, he called in Grafton Street, 
not with any intention of molesting his unhappy | 
patron, but, by reminding him of his presence, to 
urge the accomplishment of what Mr Frederick 
hel to do. 

The blinds were drawn down over every window, 
and Mrs Maude shewed a face almost as white as 
that which was lying above-stairs in her master’s 


the preceding evening. together, I flatte 


room. 
an excellent alibi, if matters aac 
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with shaking head: ‘he passed away only last 
evening, like a lamb, 

‘Dead!’ exclaimed Charles with horror; for 
although, when he had last seen his patron, he 
looked fearfully ill, the gulf between life and death 
seems always wide, 

‘Yes, sir: he grew worse and worse from the 
hour you left ; not fitful and violent, as before, but 
weaker and weaker. I know you had much to 
forgive him, Mr Steen, for he told me so ; but you 
would have forgiven him, if you could have seen 
him at the last. He bade me tell you, with one of 
his old smiles, that though he had not led a useful 
life, he had saved a lawyer’s bill by dying. All 
his bitterness was poured upon himself, poor soul. 
—Would you like to see him, sir?’ 

Yes. 

The dead man might have been taken for the 
very type of Death, so sharply shewed his bones 
pan alt limbs through the coverlet under 
which he lay; so sunken were the once restless 
eyes in their hollow graves. 

‘It was his wish, sir, he bade me tell you, for you 
would understand it, to be buried in town, and not 
in the family vault at Allgrove’ 

*I understand ; and it shall be done. Did he say 
more ?” 

‘He wished you to burn some documents, which 
would be useless, so he said, when he was once 
dead ; and—let me see—yes, there was one more 
very curious message ; but I hardly think he could 
have been in his right mind, poor man, when he 
gave that: it was almost with his last breath” 

‘What was it ?’ 

‘You were to destroy some picture ; but I could 
not rightly gather which it was.’ 

‘Not that one on the mantelpiece ?” 

*O no, sir; certainly not that. He liked it too 
well. Let us hope, because it was his last, and not 
on account of the young person, for the less he 
thought of her the better, we may be sure. It was 
some picture down at Morden Hall, I fancy. Is 
there one there as has got a bishop in it, for I 
heard him mutter “the bishop,” although I could 
catch little more ?’ 

‘ There is,’ said Steen, somewhat startled. ‘I will 
see his wish is his things 

‘Perhaps you would like to up his things, 
sir, on behalf of the family ?” 

‘I am sure they can trust everything to you, 
Mrs Maude; and I will take care to let them 
know how faithfully you served their—— Mr 
Blissett.’ 

‘He was a faithful friend to me, sir, whatever he 
may have been to others, Mr Steen; and I do 
believe that what was bad in him was not wholly 
his own fault.’ And the housekeeper pointed with 
significance, though not irreverently, to the broad 
white forehead. 

‘I do believe that too,’ returned Charles solemnly. 
‘God forgive him!’ 

‘Amen!’ said the housekeeper, — dissolved 
in tears, as they left the chamber of death. ‘He 
always used to settle my little account quite 
regular, even when he was at his poorest. If you 
are writing, sir, you will please to give my respect- 
ful duty to the family at the Hall.’ 

Mr Mellish came up to town to assist Charles in 
superintending the late Mr Blissett’s affairs, and 
they two were the only mourners at his funeral. 
He had no male relatives whatever, and the estate 
being left with remainder to female heirs, Christie 


became a very rich young lady. This did not, 
we may be sure, make the least difference in her 
behaviour towards Mr Steen, nor her regard for 
him, and, indeed, the rector always descri her, 
to her great indignation, as being ‘exceedingly 
affable’ to everybody. Nor did riches make any 
alteration in the widow's conduct towards her 
favourite. He was as welcome at the Hall—to 
which the mother and daughter removed in a few 
weeks—as he had been at the cottage, and dropped 
in quite as often during the university vacations. 
Three years’ further acquaintance only increased 
the widow’s affectionate regard for him. As for 
the rector, he seemed to have adopted him as his 
own son. ; 

His college course concluded, Steen took high 
honours, and would without doubt have gained a 
fellowship. But this laurel (much to Mr Mellish’s 
disappointment) he did not reap; a fellowship 
being a somewhat useless piece of preferment in 
March to a young gentleman who is going to be 
married in May. For that a marriage was arran 
between the heiress of Morden Hall and 
Charles Steen, a young man who had no ‘ position,’ 
and whose very parentage seemed to be a matter of 
uncertainty, was known (and condemned) through- 
out the county. It was enough (said the county) 
to make the old squire (who had always had a 
proper pride) turn in his grave. Dr Fungus, of 
course, was charmed, since the county was dis- 

ted: but Mr Mellish was charmed also, and 
ought for his protégé over many a dessert-table, 
tooth and nail. 

Very few had the courage to find fault with him 
in the presence of the widow. To them who did— 
it was a pity, she coolly observed, that no remon- 
strances had been made when she first gave 
encouragement to the young fellow at the cottage ; 
for the fact was that her list of visitors had been 
very limited at Rill Bank, whereas it was now 
he a The public interest in her and hers 
had waned and increased in suspicious proportion 
with her means, and she valued it accordingly. 

‘So it’s quite a love-match, I Mrs. 
Blissett,’ observed a female gossip, who had on one 
occasion been admitted to her boudoir (for the 
widow had been for some time improving in 
health, and was now greatly better)—‘quite a 
romance, I do declare!’ 

‘Well, no, madam,’ answered the widow drily ; 
‘it is rather a matter of convenience, you see. 
Steen had the management of the place when my 
brother-in-law had it, and he understands all about 
our affairs. In fact, I shall save a great deal of 
money per annum by the connection,’ 

Something might be due to the irritation of 
illness, but (although the above was an extreme 
case) the widow was certainly both short and sharp 
interlocutors the question of her 

ughter’s iage ; while their opposition seemed 
only to render future a greater 
favourite with her than ever. 

‘I love you, Charles, not only on your own 
account,’ she once said to him, ‘ but also because 
you banished from my mind a wicked thought, 
which else—now that he it wronged is dead— 
would have made me very miserable.’ 

‘All that I ask of you in return, my dear 
madam,’ answered he with tender gravity, ‘is, that 
” never hint at it even to myself again. 

magine what distress, if it ever got to her ears, 
such a terrible fancy would cause to our darling 
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Christie; not to mention what ill-natured and 
unpleasant gossip it would give rise to, did it get 
abroad.’ 

Thus did he endeavour to make assurance 
doubly sure with respect to that dread secret of 
which he was now the sole depositary ; and it was 
kept a secret to the end. The wife of Charles 
Steen never learned by what foul play her father 
had been made away with, and far less by whose 
kindred hands, That was one of the unknown 
blessings for which she had to thank her husband. 
But she had plenty of known ones. He made the 
old Hall a happier home to her than it had ever 
been, and the children she bore him linked her 
heart to his still closer. He was a man (perhaps 
the man) who lived under the same roof with 
his mother-in-law without a quarrel. Even the 
‘county’ got by degrees to acknowledge that their 

rejudices against that ‘adventurer, as they called 
fim, had been groundless. He hunted; he shot ; 
he occupied in due time his seat on magisterial 
bench with modesty and intelligence; he went 
twice to church on Sunday; he could drink port 
wine; he had no ‘advanced views. He was not 
an idle man; he looked after matters with his 
own eyes, knew all his tenants apy and 
took care that even the poorest should be lo 
like Christian folk. He was as kind as just, but 
he was never patronising; he remembered the 
time when he had once had a patron himself. 

Mrs Blissett, as we have said, is much less help- 
less than she used to be, and in the atmosphere of 
love that again surrounds her in the persons of 
her children and grand-children, has recovered 
much of her old cheerful ways and spirit. 

The rector grows more mellow, but is otherwise 
unchanged. } amare godfather to the first arrival, 
and insists upon being an ex officio or honorary 
sponsor to the rest of the progeny of Charles 
and Christie. 

Dr Fungus looks exactly the same as he has 
done any time these twenty years, except that in 
the distance he appears slightly brighter ; the fact 
is, he has been compelled to purchase a new blue 
umbrella, the old one having been blown not only 
inside out but clean away in a gale upon the 
downs, that almost whisked off the pony. Charles, 
who would otherwise like the did fellow well 
enough, is always in some dread when he visits 
Allgrove, for he is pretty sure to allude to the 
inquest, and to reiterate his own opinion that there 
was murder done. 

Mr Frederick’s wishes concerning the destruction 
of the fratricidal picture at the Hall were carried 
out by Steen’s own hands. He gave out, as his 
reason for behaving so ruthlessly to Stanislaus and 


’ Bolislaus, that the painter, dissatisfied with his 


own work, did not desire that an example so 
discreditable to his genius should be retained ; 
an idea not at all out of character with him who 
was sup to have entertained it. To the 
widow and Christie, this reason was intelligible ; 
but the destruction of so much paint and canvas 
was debated a good deal among the servants at the 

More than one of them, without knowing 
anything of the story told in the picture, had recog- 
nised the likeness that existed between ‘the party 
with the ’atchet’ (Bolislaus with his battle-axe) and 
the painter himself, and even perhaps surmised 
that that might have had something to do with the 
thing being destroyed. 


‘But there, who could account for any whim of 


Mr Frederick’s, who had always had a bee in his 
bonnet, and no small one neither.’ 

This was a reflection which Charles himself was 
at last able to indorse. The longer he lived that 
life of quiet, uneventful domesticity, the more 
monstrous and inexplicable did the crime of his 
dead patron — to him, except upon the ground 
of insanity. e sometimes thinke, that if Dr 
Fungus had had his way, and the deed had been 
brought home to the doer, that the painter would 
have been acquitted upon that plea, 

In a certain cabinet in his library, there are two 
objects which Mr Steen keeps carefully under lock 
and key. The one is a portrait of a very beautiful 
young woman, which, ‘under the circumstances’ 
(for he has revealed them to his wife), Christie 
thinks it is just as well should remain where it is, 
lest it should lead to embarrassing questions ; 
‘and besides,’ she ‘really does not see anything 
particular to admire in the girl’s face.’ 

The other is a defaced and ancient coin, of the 
existence of which Christie knows nothing; but 
which, at times, her husband, when he is alone, 
takes out of a secret drawer, and pores over for 
many a minute. As he gazes on it, it is once more 
amagic disc. It takes him back from the smooth 
level of his daily life into the great battle of the 
world, from which he retired so early ; he is once 
more in the thick of the struggle ; poverty, and 
vice, and crime are again around him, in garbs 
that, to the easy and weli-to-do, seem fantastic and 
unreal. He is in that region of flesh-and-blood 
romance, which they who have read little of the 
book of man denominate the Sensational. But of 
all the personal associations which are conjured up 
at the sight of it, his old patron stands pre- 
eminent: that in that coin lies the secret of his 
own success in life, is nothing—it also contains 
the secret of the Open Verdict. 


LONDON’S LOST GATES. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Tue Saxon origin of Cripplegate is beyond dis- 
pute. In the charter granted by William the 
Norman to the church of St Martin the Great, the 
Conqueror declares : ‘I do give and grant unto the 
said church, and the canons serving God therein, 
all the lands and the moor without the postern 
called Cripplegate. Indeed, half a century before 
the Conquest, that is, in the year 1010, the body 
of King Edmund the Martyr was brought into 
London through this gate; and the chronicler 
assures us that as the Martyr’s corpse was borne 
through the postern, the lame and halt beggars 
plying their vocation there became at once sound 
and able men, doubtless much to their own con- 
sternation. The same authority says the gate 
took its name from the beggars congregated about 
it ; but a tradition existed ascribing its unpleasant 
cognomen to its having been founded by a cripple, 
whose credit was sounder than his limbs. Ben 
Jonson endorses this story in some lines aimed at 
his rivals : 

Oh, how I hate the monstrousness of Time, 

Where every servile, imitating spirit, 

P with an itching leprosy of wit, 
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In a mere halting fury, strives to fling 

His ulcerous body in the Thespian Spring, ne 

And straight leaps forth a poet—but as 

As Vulcan or the founder of Cripplegate. 
The gate under which the Saxon king’s body 
worked miracles was pulled down in 1244, and 
rebuilt at the expense of the London brewers, even 
then a wealthy tribe ; the new building serving, in 
the days of the Plantagenets, as a place of durance 
for debtors and petty offenders, while the water- 
bailiff of the city found a lodging over its gateway. 
After standing two hundred and years, the 

te shewed signs of dilapidation, and Lord wy 4 

haw, remembering the fact when making hi 
will, kindly left four hundred marks towards 
rebuilding it. This was done in 1491 ; and through 
Shaw’s Gate—a stout stone structure with towers, 
decorated merely with the I arms — Queen 
Elizabeth made her entry into London after she 
had been proclaimed. In 1663, it was repaired at 
the city’s charge, and again after the Fire ; but it 
never needed rebuilding, and when the gates were 
all removed, Cripplegate was actually the oldest 
among them. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, with bold preciseness, 
gives 66 B.C. as the date of the founding of Ludgate, 

ut we have only his bare word for it. Archzolo- 
gists reject his story of King Lud altogether, and 
with it, of course, the dedication of this gate to 
that mysterious monarch ; but until they invent a 
more probable sponsorial story, which they have 
as yet failed to do, we may as well accept the old 
one in default of a better. However it came by 
its name, Ludgate was certainly one of the most 
ancient gates ; and its age had told upon it to such 
an extent when the barons obtained possession of 
London in John’s reign, that it was found neces- 
sary to partly rebuild it. This was done at the 
expense of the unfortunate Jews, the ruins of 
whose houses supplied the requisite material. A 
few years afterwards, the gate was ‘ beautified’ b 
the addition of statues, representing King Pf 
and his sons Androgeus and Theomantius ; works 
of art that came to grief in Edward VI’s time, 
when some fanatics knocked off their heads, and 
otherwise mutilated them; and in this maimed 
condition they remained until Mary occupied the 
throne, when the statues underwent restoration, 
and Ludgate became itself again. Here Wyatt's 
rebellion was brought to a sudden conclusion. 
Like many more, Wyatt looked upon the queen’s 
marriage with Philip of Spain as boding no good to 
England ; and as one who had lived a freeborn 
man, he feared the bondage of aliens and strangers. 
After forcing his way across the Thames, and 
coming off victorious in a skirmish at Charing 
Cross, he marched through Fleet Street unopposed, 
but without receiving any accession of strength, 
and on reaching Ludgate, found Lord William 
Howard resolute to — his passing through. 
Wyatt rode back, to be taken prisoner at Temple 
Bar. Elizabeth’s Earl of Essex found in Ludgate 
an equally fatal barrier when he turned rebel, and 
tried to rouse the citizens to embrace his quarrel 
with the court. 

This gate was removed in 1586, and a new one 
erected, on which places were found for the Lud 
statues, and also for the effigy of the reigning mon- 
arch. These all escaped ——- the building 


itself was gutted in 1666. ren’s original plan 
for rebuilding London had been carried out, tud- 
gate would have ceased to exist, but the great 


architect was overruled, and the gate 
once more. In 1699, Sir Francis Child celeb; 
his mayoralty by repairing and redecorating the 
old gate ; what i made of it may be por Si 
from the following description of its appearance in 
1708 : ‘ The gate is lous and strong, built of 
stone. The west side is adorned with pilasters and 
entablatures of the Ionic order; also two columns 
and pediment forming a niche, wherein is placed a 
figure, very well carved, of Queen Elizabeth in her 
royal habiliments, with the regalia ; above which 
is the queen’s arms between the city supporters, 
The east side is adorned with four pilasters and 
entablatures of the Doric order, the intercolumns 
are the three figures of King Lud and his sons in 
the British habit; and higher, are the queen’s 
arms, namely, France and England quarterly, 
supported with a lion and a dragon in gold’ 
en the gate was finally taken down, Lud and 
his sons were carted away, and thrown into the 
parochial bone-house; but the statue of Elizabeth 
was treated more respectfully, being placed in a 
finely painted niche at the east end of St Dunstan’s 
Church, to be afterwards removed to its present 
position over the doorway. 

Ludgate was something more than a city bul- 
wark. In Richard IL’s reign, it was as a 
prison for freemen and persons in orders who had 
outrun the constable. Like Newgate, it was badly 
managed, the jailers being permitted to make as 
much out of their charges as their ingenuity enabled 
them. Their malpractices at length became so un- 
bearable that the authorities issued orders that no 
prisonerin Ludgate or Newgate should be called upon 
to pay anything for bedding or lighting, but 
every prisoner, on his release, shoul y fourpence ; 
and it was also to be held ‘fully lawful for the said 
jailers to take surety reasonably from the prisoners 
in their custody for a sum of one hundred shillin 
and above for taking off the irons, as in other jails 
of our lord the king has heretofore been reason- 
ably practised.’ Ludgate had its begeing grate, at 
which one day a handsome young fellow sat cry- 
ing: ‘Bread, bread—one penny to buy a loaf of 
bread !’ when his pitiful prayer reached the ears 
of a rich widow passing by. She stopped, and 
inquired what sum would set him free ; oxh Salted 
it was but a matter of twenty pounds—though that 
was something then—she paid the money, and took 
him into her service. He played his cards so well 
that she took him for a husband; and the year 
1454 saw him Sir Stephen Forster, lord mayor of 
London. Neither Sir Stephen nor his wife forgot 
the place at which they first exchanged glances: at 
their joint expense, several houses near Ludgate 
were pulled down, and a strong building erected, 
containing a chapel, a wateh-hall, and other cham- 
bers, with a flat roof to afford the prisoners a 
promenade. A brass plate let into the chapel-wall 
set forth in plain prose what had been done, the 
information being repeated in the following verses: 

Devout souls that pass this way,” 

For Stephen Forster, late mayor, heartily pray ; 

And Dame Agnes, his spouse, to God consecrate, 

That of pity this house made, for Londoners in 

te. 


Ludgate, 

So that for lodging and water prisoners here nought 
pay, 

As their keepers all shall answer at dreadful 
doomsday. 


tched w 


inscription was turned inwards to the wall; but 


Upon the rebuilding of the gate in 1586, = 
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Stow interfered, and got a prose one to the same 
effect engraved, where those concerned might see 
it. The prison was at this time rather a place of 
refuge to which debtors fled of their own accord— 
‘a keep not so much of the wicked as of the 
wretched, as Roger Ascham told Philip of Spain. 
Forster’s charity was imitated by other citizens, 
and several bequests were left for the benefit of 
the Ludgate prisoners ; but the good intentions of 
the donors were frustrated by the unscrupulous 
avarice of the keepers, who treated with contempt 
any rules or regulations interfering with their pro- 
fits. In 1685, the city authorities fixed the fees to 
be paid by a prisoner as follows: Upon entrance, 
twopence to the officer bringing him, and one shil- 
ling to the turnkey; and upon discharge, two 
shillings to the keeper. The latter was to find 
clean sheets once a month, for the washing of 
which the prisoners paid fourpence between them. 
There were three classes of lodging provided—at 
threepence, twopence, and one penny per night. 
If the prisoner found his own and bedding, he 
was only to pay threepence a week, and another 
penny for lamps and candles. But the very year 
after, we find an unfortunate prisoner complaining 
of the exactions of the officials, who, in ro ve of 
the rules, made every one pay eight shillings on 
entrance, and charged for everything except water ; 
while they divided the grate-money among them- 
selves, and fed their victims upon stale fish, sup- 
— by the water-bailiff, and the broken meats 
m the lord mayor’s table. The Spectator tells 
us that he heard a voice well known to him bawl- 
ing for charity at Ludgate grate in 1711; a melan- 
choly appeal familiar to city ee for half a 
century afterwards, for although the removal of the 
gate itself commenced in 1760, the prison remained 
standing five gr longer, owing to a difficulty 
—— the housing of the prisoners elsewhere. 
ter the destruction of St Paul’s by fire in 
1086, the Bishop of London purchased several streets 
and lanes in the neighbourhood, in order to make a 
large walled churchyard to the new church, thereby 
so crossing and stopping up the roadway from 
Aldgate to Ludgate, that people had to go a long 
way round to get from one to the other. To 
remedy this inconvenience, a gate was built a little 
to the east of the Old Bailey, and christened New- 
gate. From the first, it seems to have been used 
as a prison, serving that purpose for offenders of 
rank fone before the Tower was turned into a state- 
prison. Although it stood within the city, it does 
not appear to have been under the direction of the 
city rulers, since, in 1218, the king wrote to the 
sheriffs to repair the prison, and he would repay 
them whatever they disbursed. Henry III. sent 
the sheriffs themselves to Newgate for allowing a 
risoner to escape from their custody. When 
ugh Despencer expiated his devotion to Edward 
II. on the gallows, the Chancellor, Robert Bal- 
dock, was sent to London, to die in Newgate in 
great misery. Under Edward IIL, any man draw- 
ing a sword or knife upon another within the 
precincts of the city, incurred fifteen days’ impris- 
onment in Newgate ; or forty days if he in- 
flicted a wound, Breaking the with nature’s 
weapon, the fist, only entailed eight days’ durance, 
unless blood had been drawn, in which case the 
offender had an additional four days’ confinement. 
Everything we have said about the evil practices 
of the Ludgate officials applies to those of its sister- 
prison. In 1414, the overcrowding of prisoners 


and lack of ventilation in these places caused 
an outbreak of jail-fever, killing the keepers of 
both prisons, and carrying off no less than sixty- 
four prisoners in Newgate alone. Sir Richard 
Whittington left instructions in his will for the 
rebuilding of Newgate, ‘because that it was feeble, 
over little, and so contagious of air ;’ and in 1442, 
his executors obtained a license to carry out the 
worthy knight’s wishes ; and to commemorate his 
benevolence, they introduced his statue—the sculp- 
tor of which did not forget the famous cat—among 
the decorations of his new building. 

In 1471, Newgate held among its prisoners three 
turbulent gentlemen, Sir Thomas Percy, Sir Robert 
Percy, and Lord Egremond, who, tired of prison- 
life, contrived to escape one night ; their feat in- 

iring those they had left behind to take to the leads 
of the gate, and set the sheriffs and their officers at 
defiance ; and they would have got the best of the 
fight if the citizens had not flocked to the aid of 
the sheriffs, and, after a struggle, secured the rebel- 
lious prisoners. The prison, strong as it was, was 
not strong enough to resist the London ’prentices 
upon Evil May-day, for they forced their ry! in, 
and carried off two of their friends confined there. 
Their triumph, however, proved short-lived ; and 
in order to strike terror into the rising commercial 
generation, the king ordered gibbets to be built in 
front of Newgate, Aldgate, Ludgate, and Bishops- 
gate for the execution of the ringleaders. These 
were placed upon wheels, that they might be 
moved from street to street and from door to door. 
Fortunately, they were not needed, as, upon the 
intercession of the chief men of London, Henry 
VIII. was pleased to extend mercy to the young 
rioters, upon a promise of good behaviour for the 
future. Elizabeth’s reign, as in that of her = 
decessor, Newgate held many good people, whose 
only offence was their religious faith. Among 
the prisoners lying there in 1585 was one Herle, 
charged with conspiring to convey away the Queen 
of Scots when she was in the custody of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury. It appears to have been custom- 
ary to give some of the prisoners their liberty 
upon condition of their bearing arms for their 

ueen and country, for, in the Calendar of State 

a for 1581, we find an entry of a return of 
‘The names of as many prisoners as be in Newgate 
fit to be pardoned, and that be able to serve ;’ and 
in 1589, the poor prisoners in Newgate petitioned 
the Lord Advocate to strike the sentence, ‘if they 
be by law bailable,’ out of his letter to the recorder 
for their release, and they would gladly enter into 
Her Majesty’s service. 

The prison was thoroughly renovated in 1630, 
so thoroughly, that Lupton says ‘it may well 
answer its name, and thank the city for her care 
and charges, it is now well faced and headed ;’ 
while of those confined there he observes: ‘By 
taking others’ , they procured their own hurt ; 
they lived without any judgment, now it is the 
only thing they fear ; they hold a triangle to be a 
dangerous figure ; and of all places, hold Holborn 
Hill as an unfortunate place to ride up.’ this 

riod, it was the common jail of Middlesex. The 

reat Fire utterly destroyed it, but it soon rose 
again from its ashes, stronger than before. Little 
improvement seems, however, to have been made 
in its in’ arrangements. were by 
no means petted by our ancestors; so long as 
they had them safe within stone walls, they were 
satisfied. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
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that Mr Akerman could say that, while he was 

vernor, nearly two sets of servants and officers 
fad died of jail-fever ; to say nothing of a couple of 
judges, the lord mayor, and several people of lesser 
note being carried off by the same disease during 
the Old Bailey sessions in 1750. In 1770, Lord 
Mayor Beckford laid the first stone of the present 
prison, and the gate-prison of Newgate was a thing 
of the past. 

Of the gate itself, there is not much to tell. 
Many a melancholy procession passed under its 
arch, when the hangman had constant employment 
in executing the behests of a death-dealing code ; 
and the prison seems to have cast a shadow over 
the gate itself, for it saw little of the royal and 
civic processions for which its sisters now and 
again pranked themselves in tapestry and green 
boughs. A few months before the Black Prince’s 
son came to the throne, a hundred and fifty well- 
mounted citizens disguised themselves in costly 
costumes and comely visors, and rode in a mum- 
mery from Newgate to Kennington, to the music 
of sackbuts, ile, trumpets, and cornets, to give 
the young heir-apparent a pleasant surprise ; but 
we can find no record of anything else of the kind 
in connection with Newgate, except the annual 
riding of the lord mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs 
into Cloth Fair, to proclaim the opening of the fair 
of St Bartholomew. The gate, rebuilt in 1631, was 
damaged in 1666, and repaired in 1672, when it 
was considered the handsomest of the London 
gates, being a strong, well-built structure of one 
great arch and two half-hexagon towers, adorned 
with Tuscan pilasters ; one side bearing the royal 
arms, and four statues representing Liberty, Peace, 
Concord, and Whittington with his cat at his feet ; 
the niches on the prison-front being appropriated 
to figures of Justice, Mercy, and Truth. 

Bishopsgate was built for the convenience of 
persons going to and from the eastern counties ; 
the period of its foundation is unknown ; but it is 
mentioned in deeds dated 1210. In Edward I’s 
reign it was placed under the care of the guild of 
Hanse merchants, they being thereupon exempted 
from the customary two-shilling toll for carrying 
merchandise through the gate. The citizens, how- 
ever, soon complained that the Dutch did not 
sustain Bishopsgate as well as they ought to do; 
and to avoid any unpleasantness, the Hanse guild 
presented the city with two hundred marks, and 
covenanted to —_ the gate in proper condition. 
In 1479, they rebuilt the gate, and were com- 
mencing operations to do the like in 1551, when 
they had their long-enjoyed — withdrawn 
from them, upon which they, ve! naturally, 
stopped the works. Stow supposed the gate took 
its name from, and owed its origin to two old-time 
bishops of London, because in his time it boasted 
two dilapidated stone figures—one representing a 
bishop with a long beard, sunken eyes, and old 
mortified face ; and the other depicting a smooth- 
faced, mitred ecclesiastic performing the benedic- 
tion. Keeping these in countenance were two 
statues, which the old city historian conjectured 
to be the counterfeit presentments of Alfred the 
Great and his son-in-law, the Earl of Mercia. 

When Fifth in 1661, a 

of them a ore Bishopsgate, upon 
hich a couple TT files of the guard there sallied 
out. The Vennerites, who had put the king’s life- 
to the run, shewed such a bold front, that 


e citizen soldiers merely 


Marched boldly up, like a trained band, 
Presented, and away 


back to the gate as fast as they could, to find their 
commander, as discreet as themselves, resolute in 
keeping the gate closed. In this dilemma, the 
dispersed as best they might, leaving the rebe 
to follow their example at their leisure. Queen 
Elizabeth’s Day coming round in 1679, during the 
excitement created by the Meal-tub Plot, the 
Londoners  | to burn the pope with 
unusual solemnity. Now-a-days, 5th of Novem- 
ber fireworks are tabooed ; what would be thought 
of a procession of priests, Jesuits, Carmelites, gray- 
friars, bishops, and cardinals, with incense-bearers 
scattering their incense before the pope, as he 
inclined his ear to the Prince of Darkness, officiat- 
ing pro tem. as chief papal adviser? Such was 
the procession greeted with the acclamations of the 
citizens assembled to see it start from Bishopsgate ; 
but the most popular ay in the long train 
was he who represented the dead body of Sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey, and was carried across a 
horse’s back at the head of the Lp ge while 
the bellman ever and anon reminded the people of 
his foul murder. Bishopsgate was pulled down in 
1731; and two years were occupied in laying the 
foundations of the new one, which fell down as 
soon as it was finished. It was rebuilt immediately, 
and this time sufficiently well to last as long as it 
was wanted. 

The history of the Tower-gate is short and 
uninteresting. It was a strong arched gate, of 
Caen and Kentish stone, standing at the east end 
of Postern Row, Tower Hill, the foundations of 
which were so weakened by the breaking down 
of the wall, when Longchamp, the martial and 
unpopular Bishop of Ely, enlarged the White 
Tower, that the gate fell in 1440, and was never 
re-erected ; the negligent citizens, as Stow indig- 
nantly calls them, suffering a homely cottage of 
timber, lath, and loam to be run up on the site, 
‘inhabited by persons of lewd life, oft-times by 
inquest of Portsoken ward presented but not 
reformed” In 1720, Strype could find no vestige 
left save a few posts to prevent the of 
vehicles.—Moorgate, although not one of the seven 
gates, must be briefly noticed. It dated from the 
time of Henry of Agincourt, when Thomas Fal- 
coner, lord mayor, broke the wall near Coleman 
Street, that citizens wishing to go to Islington and 
Hoxton might pass over the marsh causeways. It 
was rebuilt in 1511, and again in 1674: the last- 
named erection was adorned with pilasters and 
sundry ornaments, but its principal feature was its 
arch, which was of extraordinary height, to allow 
the trainbands to march under it with their pikes 
erect ; or, as another story goes, for the convenience 
of the haycarts going into the new hay-market in 
Little Moorfields. 

In 1759, an act was passed to enable the corpo- 
ration to widen and improve the city streets, one 
of the consequences of which was a resolution to 
pull down all the gates ; and in the following year, 
Aldgate, Ludgate, and Cripplegate were sold to a 
carpenter for four ionand and sixteen pounds 
ten shillings; and he commenced in August to 
remove the gate of Ludgate ; but the prison portion 
remained standing until 1766. The other two 
gates were pulled down in 1760; and in 1761, the 
remainder suffered the same fate ; and nothing was 
left of London’s famous gates but the Ludgate 
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statue of Elizabeth over the doorway of St Dun- 
stan’s Church, and some of the Newgate statues, 
still looking down from the grim front of that 
prison. 


THE PHANTOM OF DEADMOOR TOWER. 


Ar six o’clock one fine autumnal morning, Seymour 
and I stood on the deck of a London steamer, which 
was easing, and stopping, and turning astarn, and 
going on, in her endeavours to lay herself along- 
side the quay of a foreign town, without smashing 
any of the smaller vessels which were in her way. 

‘Upon my word, this is delightful,” said my 
friend. ‘The voyage has been a_pleasure-trip 
instead of a bore. I have had a good night’s rest, 
and feel as fresh as a lark, instead of being jaded, 
and anxious to get to bed, as usual on arriving at 
the end of a long journey. And then one always 
gets a disappointing impression of a town on 

iving into it from a station, which is invariably 
in the worst quarter; whereas, look there! Why, 
it is more like a scene in a theatre than anything 
in real life. I declare I will never go abroad by 
short sea-passage and rail again, if I can help it, 

Seymour is a ‘swell? He goes to his  hair- 
dresser’s several times a week, sends back coats 
and trousers which do not exactly fit him, habitu- 
ally wears gloves, has a valet (and pronounces 
the ¢), drives a mail phaeton, drawn by two 
steppers, who are apparently always endeavourin 
to strike their own noses with their fore-legs; an 
altogether it is surprising that he cares to be seen 
with so humble an individual as myself; surprising, 
that is, to certain of my acquaintances, not to me, 
for I know the man’s real character, and that he 
considers a large income as a piece of good fortune, 
but no absolute proof of merit in the possessor. 

Still, I was rather astonished when he proposed 
to accompany me in my holiday t iP. 

‘ A golden pitcher like you would smash my clay 
sides in a week, if we sailed together, I demurred. 

‘Not a bit, my dear fellow, said he ; ‘I want to 
do it cheaply. How much money are you going 
to take ?—Well, I will put exactly the same sum 
in my pocket, and when we are drained, we will 
come home. Will that do?’ 

It would do exactly ; that is just my idea of 
comfortable travelling. But I expected that, with 
my friend's tastes and habits, our funds would last 
but a very short time. 

‘For instance,’ said I, ‘I always travel by boat 
from London Bridge, and so get out and home 
again for less than a single fare by any other route.’ 

He acquiesced joyfully, and on our arrival 
expressed himself as above. 

rtainly the passage had been very prosperous, 
the weather fine and warm, the sea as smooth as 
glass, the passengers few and rather amusing. And 
the old town locked, as he said, charming; quite a 
fairy city—all cathedral, palace, and grand square, 
without back-slums, dirt, vice, or crime ; fit to be 
a a i as a model for sea-port towns. Our 
ny was examined, landed, put on a truck, and 
wheeled off to the hotel fixed upon, we following 
on foot at our leisure. 

‘Let us turn into the Place, and have a nearer 
look at the cathedral,’ proposed Seymour. ‘ Every 
serap of tracery looks as sharp and clear, in this 
early morning air, as if it were under a microscope. 
Holloa! what’s that?’ 


first, then louder and nearer. When we entered 
the Place, we found numerous groups scattered 
about; fresh-comers were perpetually arriving 
from all the streets which concentred upon that 
large open space, and presently the head of the 
large crowd, whose march we had heard in the 
distance, debouched upon the scene. 

In the centre of the square, a scaffold had been 
erected, around which all these people were gather- 
ing. Seymour, a good German scholar, made 
inquiries.—Yes, there was to be an execution. A 
man, supposed to be an Englishman, had com- 
mitted a very horrible murder, attended by cir- 
cumstances of revolting treachery and ingratitude, 
and his head was to be cut off in half an hour at 
furthest. 

Now, I certainly should never have gone out of 
my way to see such a sight; but being there, a 
sort of fascination bound me to the spot. As for 
Seymour, he was glad of the opportunity of seeing 
any foreign customs ; and since he had served in 
the cavalry during a bloody Indian campaign, it 
was beyond the power of a headsman to spoil his 
breakfast, even if the fellow bungled. Some of 
those languid, fine gentlemen you meet in Pall 
Mall, and think effeminate, have seen, and done, 
and suffered things which could not be read of by 
many of their critics without a shudder. 

There were immense numbers of people present, 
but no crowd, in the English sense of the word ; 
for the open space was very extensive, and the 
stage on which the tragedy was to be performed 
visible from every part of it, so that there was no 
reason why the spectators should jam themselves 
together; and as they were free from that pro- 
pensity to push to the front which animates all 
ranks and both sexes of the British, there was 
plenty of elbow-room, and a sensitive lady might 
even have fainted without being trodden to death 
in consequence. 

‘You will have an opportunity of seeing with 
what force the blood is always pumping through 
our arteries,’ said Seymour.—‘ Barbarous? not a 
bit. Far more humane than hanging, I take it. 
Curious, though, that they have not introduced the 

illotine into this country ; perhaps because it is 

rench.’ 

‘TI see no block.’ 

‘They do not use one. The culprit sits in that 
chair, and the executioner snicks his head off with 
his sword as you would a thistle’s with your cane. 
But here they come.’ 

It was with a sickening feeling that I watched 
the executioner, the priest, and the murderer ste 
on to the scaffold. The last was a perro. 
man of light, agile form, and delicate features, 
relieved by black hair and moustaches. He was in 
his shirt, which was open at the neck and turned 
back, and his arms were bound. To the hardihood 
which supports many a miscreant in his last hour, 
and enables him to ‘die game,’ he could lay no 
claim, for his face was blanched with terror, he 
trembled in every limb, and was evidently nearly 
fainting. 

The mental agony of the poor wretch added so 
much to the horror of the scene, that I could bear 
it no longer, and I was turning to go, when an 
exclamation from my companion stopped me, 
Seymour was habitually so quiet, indifferent, 
almost sleepy in his tone, that anything like 


‘That’ was a hum and a tramping, distant at 


energetic speech from his mouth was perfectly 
had known him from a and 
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never remembered his being excited before. I had 
seen him resisting the overcharge of an abusive 
cabman, in the midst of a Derby row, and in other 
situations calculated to stir the temper and set the 
tongue wagging freely, but his voice had never 
been raised 

‘My good man, he drawled on the Derby 
occasion, ‘if you do not get out of my rays and 
keep quiet, I must hit you ;’ and presently he did 
so, effectually, but quite coolly. 

So that I come to look upon him as a well- 
dressed Red Indian, or dandy Stoic, and half 
doubted at the moment whether the cry of surprise 
could possibly have come out of his mouth. One 
glance at his face assured me of that, however: he 
was leaning forward and gazing at the scaffold with 
parted lips and straining eyes. 

‘Lend me your glass,’ he cried ; and after look- 
ing through the binocular a minute: ‘ Yes, it is the 
man himself; no doubt about that. But there is 
one thing I want to make out, and can’t. Here; 
your eyes are better than mine ; take the glass, and 
examine his face; it is turned this way now.— 
Well, do you see any mark upon it?” 
aX’ es, I do; there is a broad scar on his 


‘Which cheek?’ cried Seymour, grasping m 

‘The left, I replied. 

‘Then, by Heavens, I guessed right !’ exclaimed 
Seymour, drawing a long breath. 

At another time, curiosity would have dictated a 
question, but at that moment the headsman began 
to bind the eyes of his victim, and, by a strange 
—_—- of feeling, I could not now help watching 


The business was neatly done : one sweep of the 
large sword, and the plotting brain was se 
from the bad, cruel heart : the life-stream spurted 
up in one thick jet to a height of several feet, and 

was over. 

We walked to the hotel, which was close by; 
and after a bath and a change, I found that the 
scene I had witnessed had made less impression 
upon me than I anticipated, and I was quite ready 
for a good breakfast. 

When the meal was over, and we were lolling 
in chairs in the pleasant court-yard, I remarked on 
the singularity of Seymou?’s ee that parti- 
cular morning in time to assist at the decapitation 
of an old acquaintance. 

‘Yes, he replied, in his ordinary tone now, 
‘most extraordinary thing that ever occurred : the 
beggar had a try at my life once, and I gave him 
that scar. I was certain it could not be a ghost, 
oy if there are ghosts, I don’t believe they 
can 


‘Was it in India?’ 

‘No; in Yorkshire, or Lancashire; I’m not 
certain which. But I see you want the whole 
story, so you shall have it, only, don’t talk about it. 

cavalry, I got two months’ leave of absence, and 
thought I should like some shooting. Not know- 
ing any one in Scotland to sponge upon at the 
moment, I looked over the advertisements in Bell, 
and pitched upon one inserted by a Mr Bantyen, 
who intimated that he was ready to provide board, 

ing, and grouse-shooting for a certain sum— 
rather a high one, but I was flush of money at the 
time, and did not mind that—on one of the York- 
shire moors, 
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‘I wrote, ing to his terms, on the sole con- 
dition, that the game proved to be as plentiful as 
he represented ; and received directions how to find 


Deadmoor Tower by return of post. 

‘The nearest place of any importance was Hali- 
fax, and that was thirty aie off; so I slept there, 
and started off early on the following morning in 
a gig, driven by the only man the oe ie of the 
hotel could discover who had the slightest idea 
whereabouts Deadmoor lay. He got on very well 
while what they called roads lasted; but when we 
were well on the moors, and had only tracks, which 

enerally led to old tg or places where turf 
had been dug, to follow, he was naturally rather 
puzzled. In fact, we only got on at all by aski 
our way at every opportunity, and as we rarely 
met any one to ask, our progress was tortuous, 
Fortunately, the horse, though very deficient in 
speed, was a wonderful stayer, and we did reach 

e place we were looking for before sunset. 

‘The people who first called that tract of country 
Deadmoor, Mad a very fair idea of proper names, 
for a fitter place for a national cemetery I never 
saw. Of co all moorland is wild and deso- 
late ; but it is generally broken up into steep 

ills; anda hill somehow, is always company, 
promising something new on the other side; and 
though the two sides sometimes prove to be very 
much alike, when you get to the top, there is 
generally a good distant view from it ; and at any- 
rate, you have the satisfaction of having got there, 
But Deadmoor was mostly tableland, and the undu- 
rlations were too gradual to please the eye. Dead- 
moor Tower just suited D oor. By Jove! sir, it 
was a real tower, a regular old-fashioned round- 
about place, with wi thick enough to make 
Armstrong’s mouth water; windows like loop- 
holes; and a flat leaden roof, with battlements 
round it. 

‘The pans of this medieval place was a 
couple of centuries or so in advance of it, certainly ; 
but still he was very old-fashioned. He met me at 
the gate in the most courtly manner ; indeed, I 
took him at first for a sort of heraldic butler, and 
very nearly addressed him with: “ What, ho! 
seneschal.” But fortunately, he introduced him- 
self as Mr Bantyen before I had time to say it. 

‘He shewed me up to my room himself, was 
extremely anxious to make me comfortable, and 
apologised for everything. 

‘ He was a portly old gentleman, with gray hair, 
prominent eyes, and rather a weak undecided 
expression of countenance, and he was dressed like 
one of Seymour’s caricatures, in a short-waisted 
coat—namely, cut very high in the collar—a table- 
cloth rolled round his neck for a tie, pantaloons 


and 

‘When I was left alone, I inspected the room, the 
furniture of which would have set up a curiosity- 
shop. It was x with oak ; and the heavy 
high-backed chairs, the table, the tall wardrobe, 
were all of the same -_ material. There was a 

ueer mirror, composed of three pi set aslant 
the further end of the to reflect 
everything in it in a distorted fashion ; and a pair 
of duelling-swords were crossed over the high, 
earved chimney-piece. But the bed, my dear 
fellow, the bed! Why, it filled half the room, and 
must have been originally intended for an entire 
family ; the hangings were thick and heavy, an 


vy, and 
the top like that of a hearse. Just the bed to lie in 
state in, 
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‘It was not altogether a cheerful apartment, but 
I could hear the grouse crowing through the open 
window, and that sound was lively enough to 
subdue any amount of upholstering gloom. 

‘I was sufficiently up in history to know that my 
host was dressed for dinner, so I put on evening 
things, and went down-stairs. 

‘The table was laid in the hall, and as I had to 

through it to reach the drawing-room, I saw 
that the party was to consist of three. Mrs Ban- 
en? or ason? or another gun ? 

‘Neither. On opening the drawing-room door, I 
was received by a charming girl of twenty or thirty 
—I never can guess at the beardless dears’ ages 
while they have and smooth eye-corners— 
and Mr Bantyen intimated that he was a widower, 
and that this young lady, his only child, kept house 
for him. 

‘And very well she kept it too, and a nice little 
dinner she gave us. A capital m r she must 
have been, for everything had to be fetched from a 
tremendous distance, rm a trifling slip of memory 
might have left the household without oil or Wor- 
cester sauce for a week. 

‘She was a little bit shy at first, but quite self- 
ees, and evidently ruled the household, her 

pers and magazines, played the harp, sang, an 
bos rather glad, I think, to have a civilised being 
to talk to. 

‘I have shot over moors in Scotland where the 
grouse were more plentiful, certainly ; but still the 
sport was very fair, quite good enough for my pur- 
omg The old gentleman went out with me every 

y, and shot very fairly, too, with an antique 
Manton, which had flint locks ; he could do nothing 
with a percussion-gun. In the evenings, I played at 
piquet with him, or at chess with his daughter ; am 
after a pretty heavy surfeit of balls and dinners, 
that little bit of domestic quiet came in most 
acceptably. We soon got very friendly together, and 
in a fortnight I was quite like one of the family, 
and Mr Bantyen told me all his private affairs. 

‘The family property had once been ows | good, 
but a succession of extravagant possessors had mort- 

all that part upon which money could be 
raised, and the barren heath with its old tower was 
about all that was left. However, the old gentle- 
man had not always been quite so much straitened 
as he was at present, but misfortunes had befallen 
him during the last few years, the principal being 
a scampish nephew of his dead wife’s, who had got 
his er mea uncle-in-law to be security for him 
in some affair or another, and had then been guilty 
of a dishonest trick, which that unoffending relative 
hatl to pay for. 

‘You may well understand that I did not ask 
for any details upon so unpleasant a subject ; so, 
whether this black-sheep had done anything which 
was absolutely felonious, I did not learn, At any- 
rate, it had cost Mr Bantyen so dearly to get him 
out of the scrape, and then start him off to America, 
where he was supposed to be at present, that he 
had determined to try and raise a little money by 
letting his shooting. 

‘It was an evident relief to the old gentleman to 
tell me all this, for he was a hospitable soul, and felt 
uncomfortable at taking my money. So, to relieve 
him, I told him anecdotes of rich men who let their 
shootings, and noblemen who sold their game. 

‘September came, and the birds got wild, but I 


‘One evening, as we came towards the tower, 
after a hard day’s walking, we met Miss Bantyen, 
who was in a state of great agitation. “O pa’ 
Raymond is here!” she cried. Raymond was the 
troublesome wy: 8 who ought to have been on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

‘Poor Mr Bantyen was very much perturbed by 
the news, and began apologising to me; but 
assured him, with perfect truth, that I was fond of 
studying different samples of my fellow-creatures, 
and counted several scamps amongst my intimate 
acquaintances. In truth, I have enjoyed the 
society of many a man who, from his youth up, has 
been a source of anxiety to his friends, but I never 
met a cooler card than this Raymond Fletcher. 

‘I did not much like the look of him ; I missed 
the look of the genuine mau- 
vais sujet. His expression was crafty, greedy, and 
malicious as well as impudent, and he impressed 
one as being bad rather in mad. 

‘He — of his unexpected appearance as a good 
joke, and compared himself to a shilling. He 
did the honours‘of the house, and attempted to 
patronise me. He tried likewise to impose upon 
me in the matter of the society he had mixed with, 
asking if I knew this man of the Blue§, that man 
of the Rifle Brigade. At last, he mentioned one of 
my own regiment, and then I had to shut him up. 

“There must be some mistake,” said I. “I will 
not deny that you are the bosom-friend of every 
man of position in every other corps in the service. 
if you say so, but none of the ——th know you, I 
am certain.” 

‘That cooled him a bit, and a minute or two 
afterwards, I intercepted a look which told me 
that he honoured me with his particular hatred. 
Nevertheless, he rather courted me, and tried his 


d | very best to make himself agreeable. 


“ Have you seen the ghost ?” he asked me in the 
course of the evening. 

‘Thad thought something wanting in Deadmoor 
Tower, and this question reminded me what it was. 
It ought to be haunted; it was absurd that it 
should not be haunted ; and I at once demanded 
her ghost of Miss Bantyen. She told me that 
there certainly was the usual spiritual legend con- 
nected with the old place. A Jesuit conspirator, 
priest and soldier, had been taken and killed, after 
a desperate resistance, in my bedroom; and wit- 
nesses, credible upon other matters, had declared 
that they had seen his spectre, enveloped in a cloak, 
— in — in the fatal chamber, and had been 
d ightened into tem insanity. 

much liquor when they saw the ghost, and that 
the after-illness might be delirium tremens. Mr 
Bantyen smiled politely, and said it was ible ; 
but though he considered that the Jesuit been 
laid for several years, orgs, A by getting out of 
purgatory, he evidently had a latent suspicion that 

— had haunted the place at one time. ¢ 

‘My host had procured me some partridge-shoot- 
ing at a few miles’ distance, so I stopped on, though 
the tower was no very agreeable residence now. 
Fletcher was an odious snob, and Mr Bantyen, 
instead of kicking him out of the house, was so 
weak as to let him bully him. 

‘I soon saw that the fellow was smitten with his 

retty cousin, and hated me worse than ever for 
isting with her, which, of course, one was bound 
to do a little ; and as she evidently disliked and 


liked my quarters so well that I stopped on. 


feared him, and was glad to talk to me, in order to 
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avoid him, I daresay there was a little apparent 
cause for his jealousy. Besides which, the presence 
of a stranger no doubt interfered with his designs 
upon Mr Bantyen’s purse. 

‘ My leave was drawing to a close, however, and 
as I intended to spend the last week of it in 
London, the time came for me to quit Deadmoor ; 
and on the last night, an extraordinary thing 
happened—I saw the phantom. 

' tt was a wet and chilly night, and with that 
anxiety to make me comfortable which had actuated 
the Bantyens during my stay, a fire had been 
lighted in my bedroom. The first fire of the season 
is always pleasant, and I sat up later than usual to 
enjoy it. I wrote several letters, and then, wheel- 
ing my chair round to the hearth, I stirred up the 
coals, Tett the poker between the bars, lit a cigar, 
took up a book, and made myself happy. 

‘I was sitting with my back to that part of the 
room where the bed was, and consequently facing 
the queer old mirror I told you of, which was set 
aslant at the other end. At about one o’clock, one 
of my candles began to splutter in its socket, and 
looking up in consequence from my book, I saw 
reflected in the mirror the figure of the Jesuit. I 
have no more faith in spirits than a Sadducee, yet 
I was horribly frightened ; so much so, that I was 
very nearly starting up. Fortunately, however, | 
kept my presence of mind, and neither did that 
nor stare at the glass, but put out the flickering 
candle, brought the other nearer to me, leaned back 
in my large arm-chair, and had another longer 
surreptitious look at the mirror over the top of my 
book. It was no fancy. There, close to the foot 
of the bed, not three yards behind me, stood the 
figure, in a slouching cavalier hat, and wrapped in 
a riding-cloak, with buff-boots and spurs, a mask 
on his face, and a pistol in his hand. 

‘Why the mask? I was reassured in a moment: 
it was a burglar acting the ghost, to frighten the 
household into non-resistance—not the spiritual 
Father himself. The poker, which had been left 
between the bars of the grate, was now red-hot ; I 
grasped the handle, and began stirring the fire, at 
the same time whistling a tune. Then I drew a 
common chair toward me with my foot, as if 
meditating, putting my legs up on it, until I could 
get hold of the back with my left hand. 

‘ These little preparations completed, I suddenly 
jumped up, and turned round, with the chair held 

ore me as a shield, and the red-hot poker in my 
right hand. 

“Now, my ghostly friend,” said I, “just drop 
that pistol.” 

‘Instead of complying with this reasonable 
request, he cocked and levelled it at my head. 

‘I instinctively raised my chair, and thrust the 
hot iron at him, touching him on the left cheek at 
the moment the pistol exploded. 

‘I suppose he escaped through a sliding panel or 
a frap-door ; I know that I went over backwards, 
chair and all. The bullet had gone through the 
seat, and then grazed my temple, not doing any 
serious damage, but stunning me for a minute or 
so; so that when the household, alarmed by the 
report of the pistol, arrived, they found me and the 
chair lying all of a heap, and the poker burning a 
quiet hole in the floor. 

‘Mr Bantyen and his daughter were excessively 
distressed ; and the house was searched, and a deal 
of fuss made—the most energetic member of the 
household being Raymond Fletcher, who did not 


indeed put in an appearance, but whose voice was 
heard at the front-door, intimating that he was 
going for the police. As he would have a good 
fifteen-mile ride through the rain and over a 
dark moor before there was a chance of his meet- 
ing with any member of the force, this readiness 
inspired me with a suspicion, which is now turned 
into a certainty. Raymond Fletcher lost his head 
this morning, and I burned the left cheek of it 
that night with the poker.’ 

‘And did you leave Deadmoor Tower on the 
following morning 

‘Yes, indeed ; | was glad enough to get away. 
I hate a fuss.’ 

‘ And what has become of the Bantyens ? 

‘I have not the remotest idea. We went abroad 
that winter, and I forgot all about them till this 
morning.” 

‘It was a queer adventure.’ 

‘Was it not ?—Well, I suppose we must go and 
do the picture-gallery. Shall we dine at the tabie- 
Théte to-day ?’ 


RECONCILIATION. 


O txt not thoughts of sullen hue, 
The hearts that were in union part ; 
But question straight, and answer true, 
And clear them with a sunny heart. 


The rain-blue wreaths that arch the dell, 
And sweep the mountain’s gragsy sides, 
Would slay its glory did they dwell 
For ever on the darkened sides ; 


But sunbeams come, and breezes blow 
The sluggish folds to snowy shapes, 

Till leaves and dew-wet flowerets glow 
On all the green and glistening capes. 


And so, when friendship scatters pride, 
How gaily heart to heart awakes, 

Like two fair sails that fogs divide, 
When suddenly the sunshine breaks. 
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